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astounding than his ability. No power on earth could
make him belie a single one of his principles. His
public life has been a series of struggles and triumphs in
the cause of truth."

We have already noticed that long before the
Eevolution the peasantry of Provence had been very
impatient of their feudal obligations. The report now
spread that not only was it the king's will that these
should be abolished, but also that the whole weight
of taxation should be transferred to the shoulders of
those who had hitherto escaped their fair share of the
public burdens. The governor, the Count of Caraman,
reported that " war had been declared against property
and its owners . . . ," that "the populace insisted that
henceforth they would pay nothing, neither dues nor
taxes nor debts," but his sensibility shrank from vigorous
measures. Something, however, had to be done when
Marseilles fell into the hands of the mob. M. de
Caraman, a descendant of Riquet the engineer of the
canal of Languedoc, had in spite of some provocation
kept on good terms with Mirabeau, partly in gratitude
for being allowed to claim cousinship with the Eiqueti,
and he now appealed to him to exert his influence in the
cause of law and order. The energetic candidate at
once hurried to Marseilles. He harangued the mob,
intimidated the disorderly with the aid of a volunteer
corps composed chiefly of young men of the middle
class, and in a masterly little tract demonstrated to the
townspeople, who had insisted that their magistrates
should fix a maximum price, that if as consumers they
obtained bread at one-third less than the cost of pro-
duction, it could only be at their own expense as tax-
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